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Special Education in Detroit 


William J. Ellis, 
Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies—New Jersey 


The city of Detroit, Michigan, has organized in its school system 
a Department of Special Education. This department is under the 
general administrative direction of Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Profes- 
sor of Educational Psychology at the University of Michigan, who 
gives one day a week to this work. The active organization is under 
the general supervision of Miss Alice B. Metxner and is organized in 
two sections, a psychological section for classification purposes, and 
an education supervision section for the development of educational 
activity and supervision of the same. The Psychological Clinic is 
under the direction of Dr. Harry J. Baker. It includes a section for 
the study of individuals by special clinical methods and a section for 
group service of the various educational systems of the city. All 
psychological work done in the entire city school system is under the 
direction of Dr. Baker and reports of mental examinations must be 
kept in the clinic files. Miss Metzner coordinates the services of the 
individual studies resulting from the work of the psychologist with 
the actual administrative work of the school system, involving the 
carrying out of the recommendations resulting from the classification 
study. Under her direction are a number of special supervisors and 
teachers of special education. 

On the educational side the Department of Special Education 
aims to modify the traditional school curriculum to meet the needs of 
the individuals, as brought out by the studies of the psychologists. In 
pursuance of this activity there have been organized in various 
parts of the city groups of children recommended for the special 
classes for retarded children. These groups are divided into the A 
and B groups, the A groups taking children under 13 years chronologi- 
cally and the B groups taking children from 13 to 16 years chronologi- 
cally. All of these children are mentally retarded, many of them 
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have been classified as feeble-minded. This department has long since 
abandoned the old types of handwork for its curriculum. Weaving, 
chair caning, rug making, basketry, and similar handwork has been 
found by this group not to function industrially upon graduation from 
the school system into industrial activity. Detroit has therefore aim- 
ed to introduce into its work of special education diversified activities 


of such a character that they may have industrial or vocational con- 
tent, as well as general educational value. They have organized 


courses of study that include the following principal features: wood 
turning, auto mechanics, bench work, household mechanics, mechani- 
cal drawing, laundry work, cafeteria training, commercial sewing and 
kitchen help. ' 


BENCH WORK 
Individual Checking Card 














Name M. A I. Q 
Address School 
GFP Course I Course II GFP 
Match Scratch Broom Holder 
Coat Rack Paper Rack 
Bread Board Tooth Brush Holder 
Key Rack Book Rack 
Door Stop Sleeve Board 
Letter Rack Bracket Shelf 
Soap Rack Necktie Rack 
Nail Box Medicine Cabinet 
Whisk Broom Holder Taborette 
Salt Box Costumer 
Knife and Fork Box Pedestal 
Bracket Shelf 
GFP Course III Course IV GFP 
Rocking Duck Small Table 
Wash Tub Stand Taborette 
Ironing Board Telephone Table and Chair 
Kitchen Stool Writing Desk 
Step Ladder Smoking Cabinet 
Porch Swing Sewing Cabinet 
Flower Box Card File 
Lattice Work Filing Cabinet 


Kitchen Table 

I visited one afternoon one school where a complete curriculum 
for boys was being taught. Here on the basement and first floor of the 
building which had formerly been devoted exclusively to grammar 
school purposes is a training Center for the Development of Special 
Education. The upper floors of the building are still used for general 
grammar school grades. In the basement there are two shops for 
lathe work, or wood turning, and general household mechanics. Here 
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boys who have been classified as feeble-minded were at work on pro- 
jects of a practical sort, operating the wood lathe with considerable 
manipulative skill. They were working from drawings and turning 
out useful articles. The general method was the project and exer- 
cise method of instruction. 


AUTO MECHANICS 
Individual Checking Card 


Name m M. A 1. 
Address School ... 
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GFP Course I Course II GFP 
BLOCK ENGINE LUBRICATION 
Pistons Splash system 
Connecting Rods Dope Cups 
Valves Comparison with Others 
Timing TRANSMISSION 
Valve Grinding Planetary 
Push Rods Assembling 
Bearings Clutch bands 
Crank Shaft IGNITION 
Cam Shaft Purpose 
REAR AXLE Magneto 
Housing Coils 
Drive Shaft Wiring 
Axle Shaft Commutator 
Differential Spark Plugs 
RUNNING GEAR Short Circuit 
Wheels 
Bearings 
Lubrication 
Front axle 
Steering apparatus 
Alignment 
GFP Course III Course IV GFP 

GAS SYSTEM MAINTENANCE 
Carburetor Tires 
Adjustment Removing Tires 
Mixture Repairs 
Water, effect of Inflation 
Leaks Driving 
Hot Air Pipe Storing 
Priming Inner Tubes 
COOLING SYSTEM Washing Car 

ba How Cooled Storing Car 

2 Circulation OPERATION 

cy Overheating Adjustments 

E Radiator Gasoline 

Zz Freezing Hand Lever 

m Repairs Oiling 

= Speeds 

i Spark 

fe) Starting 

Pp Starting when cold 

g 
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One of the most interesting and practical features of this school 
was the course in household mechanics. A large classroom had been 
equipped with common mechanical facilities employed in a house, 
which members of the family are frequently called upon to adjust or 
repair in minor ways. Here, in one corner, for example was a kit- 
chen sink with plumbing attachments. The boys learned to adjust 
washers on the faucets, stop leaks and make minor repairs. A com- 
plete electric bell system and connections offered opportunities for 
repairs of this kind. The replacing of fuses and the wiring of lamps 
and switches was another feature. A small cobbler’s outfit, which 
provided for learning home shoe repairing, occupied a prominent 


HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS 
Individual Checking Card 


a. M. A 








School 


Course I Course II 


Lumber Order Remove Sash 
Scale Lumber Refasten weight 
Handware List Set surface hinge 
Wedge Edge Set butt hinge 
Bevel Edge Hang door 

Join with nails Set hasp and staple 
Join with screws Set drawer lock 
Paint Set mortise lock 
Stain and filler Lock repair 
Varnish Furniture repair 
Enamel Repair utensil 
Varnish remover Make cookie cutter 
Make putty Scoop 

Mix hardputty Cup 

Glaze sash 


Course III Course IV GFP 


Renew dead cell Diagram water supply 
Make Western Union Read meter 
Make branch tap Show circulation of warm 
Make Electro magnet water 
One button one bell Repair compression faucet 
One button two bells Repair Fuller faucet 
Two buttons, bell buzzer Assemble, set bell trap 
Test, replace fuse Clean S trap 
Show circuit overload Show siphonage 
Make extension cord Clean, assemble supply valve 
Wire two lamps Replace rubber ball stopper 
Wire with switches Adjust trip, copper float 
Repair electric heating 

unit 
Clean, replace brushes 
Oil motor. 
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place in another section of the room. Another type of work was the 
repairing and mending of chairs, including the making of cane seats 
where necessary. In connection with the repair jobs, the mixing and 
use of paints, fillers, varnishes, enamel and putty was also taught. 
The full detail of this interesting course in household mechanics can 
be seen by reference to the attached exhibit, showing the individual 
checking card for this section of the course. 

On the first floor were other shop rooms, where a kind of modi- 
fied manual training along practical lines was being taken up. In 
another room the simpler operations in connection with the repair and 
upkeep of automobiles were taught through a practical system of 
graded projects, using discarded automobile parts. There is also 
some simple drawing, called mechanical drawing, which is really 
the drawing of simple working plans and lettering of these. This 


is all done, however, on the exercise basis and the drawings are used ir. 
connection with the projects going forward in the various shop rooms. 


WOOD TURNING 
Individual Checking Card 


Name M. A 
Address School 











GFP Course I 


Sandpaper Block 
Roller for Mop Wringer 
Ladder Rung 

Step Block 

Sprue Pin 

Wash Bowl Plug 
Tapered Sandpaper Block 
Varnish Can Stopper 
Glove Mender 

Darning Ball 

File Handles 

Chisel Handles, large 
Chisel Handles, small 


Course III 
Face Plate Work 
Desk File 
Desk Tray 
Pin Tray 
Picture Frame 
Trinket Box 
Towel Ring 
Ash Tray 


Course II 


Rolling Pin 

Darning Ball 

Test Bead and Groove 
Cove 

Double Curve 

Vise Handle 

Baby Rattle 

Tang Chisel Handles 
Lathe Tool Handles 
Socket Chisel Handles 
Test Piece 

Potato Masher 

Meat Pounder 

Course IV GFP 
Smoking Stand 
Candle Sticks, No. 1, 2, 3 
Candle Sticks, No. 4, 5, 6 
Floor Lamp 
Taborette 
Telephone Stand 
Doll Bed 


Departmental instruction in academic subjects is carried out in 
connection with the work of this Special Education Center. The arith- 
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metic, reading, composition, spelling and geography are taught, so 
far as possible, in correlation with the shop activities of the group. 

The school day for the children in the Center is so divided that 
1-1/4 hours continuously are spent in the shop; 2-1/2 hours are 
given over to academic instruction; 1/2 hour to physical training, and 
1/2 hour for lunch. This school has only two women teachers, as 
for boys of this age it has been thought best to secure men wherever 
possible. There is a principal in charge of the entire school and a 
head teacher responsible specifically for the work of the Center. I 
inquired as to the salaries of these teachers and learned that the men 
averaged $2700 to $2800 for ten months, with opportunities for even- 
ing schools and summer school teaching, and the women from $2600 
to $2800 for the same period. 

I am inserting in this report copies of the individual checking 
cards used in connection with the work of the special education for 
Group B. These cards provide a detailing of the projects arranged 
in order of increasing difficulty and provide for a check as to the 
quality of the work, whether good, fair, or poor, and constitute an 
individual record of the successful completion of the various ele- 
ments of the course of study, the application of which takes normally 
two school years. 


Frank, The Boy Who Couldn’t Be Good 
Hugh Kelly; 
Department of Education—The Training School 


A problem that often confronts those of us who are engaged 
in the care and training of feeble-minded children, is the child who 
seemingly does not conform to any classified type, but who through 
certain latent potentialities and complexity of character, is a type 
unto himself requiring close study and particular care, and attention. 
Such is Frank, one of our problem cases, of whose successes and 
failures, since he came to us, a brief account may be interesting, 
even though it may recall to you, dear reader, that literary classic 
“A Bad Boy’s Diary.” 

Frank was admitted to the Training School on June gth, 1922, 
at the age of 10 years and 7 months, but on being tested at our Lab- 
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oratory, was found to have the mentality of a boy of 7, “a defec- 
tive child of the Moron type, evidently manually minded,” and “from 
whom more progress might be obtained from manual training rather 
than from academic work,” a psychological prognosis that afterwards 
proved quite true. Of his family history it is perhaps sufficient to state 
that his mother, a feeble-minded girl, at the age of sixteen married 
the father, who was then twenty-one, an habitual drunkard addicted 
to petty thieving. Frank’s home life must have been very unhappy. 
He had lived mainly on the streets as most unfortunate boys under 
similar conditions do, and admitted having been the ringleader of a 
gang. He had committed several misdemeanors for one of which he 
had served a term of six weeks in jail, and so it may be inferred that 
his early environment had much to do in shaping his character. In 
physique he compared favorably with boys of his age and though his 
complexion was sallow it did not indicate ill health for his health 
was excellent while he was with us. He seldom attended the hospital 
clinic and then only for minor bruises or cuts acquired in climbing 
trees, his favorite outdoor sport. 

He has a certain humorous, happy-go-lucky expression of count- 
enance, a winning smile and a quick searching glance and ready re- 
ply to any question put to him. Unfortunately we soon found that 
a truthful answer from him was more frequently the exception than 
the rule. An educational examination at the time of his entrance 
showed that in addition to other capabilities he claimed to possess, 
he could read words from the First Reader but not sentences, count 
up to 100 by 1’s and to 24 by 2’s, spell easy words such as cat, rat, 
dog, and say the first four letters of the Alphabet correctly. He 
knew the days of the week, but not the months of the year. Could 
recognize the primary colors and distinguish between right and left. 
He was placed in school and for a time seemed to fit in nicely with 
the other boys in his class who were of like mentality. 

A summary of his teachers’ reports at the end of the year in- 
dicates that while he had made some progress in manual work, he 
had made little or no improvement in academic. “He is mischievous, 
unruly and troublesome and does only those things he likes to do.” 
He had his first brush almost finished, after breaking the wire many 
times; had done fairly good reed and raffia work but needed close 
supervision; he could do plain weaving on the two harness loom but 
only with constant help. He had made almost negligable progress 
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in reading, writing and spelling, but liked to draw or look at pic- 
ture books. He seemed capable of doing good work in the physical 
culture classes but did not often try, his attitude being careless and 
indifferent towards any expenditure of energy or anything in the 
nature of work. 

Frank liked to play games and go to the entertainments and 
picture shows given at the Training School, and seemed to be happy 
in his new surroundings. His attitude towards his parents was cal- 
lous and indifferent. He never mentioned his mother, a most un- 
usual trait among our boys, and the fact that he seldom received 
any letters from home did not seem to affect his eqanimity. He was 
not homesick and after spending a short vacation at home he ex- 
pressed himself as “glad to be back.” 

During 1923, the Principal’s reports show:that he had made some 
improvement in writing, freehand drawing, spelling and arithmetic, 
had a good store of every day knowledge and could remember his 
lessons much better. He could also do better work in physical cul- 
ture, especially in drills and marching. This was encouraging except 
for the fact that his conduct and attitude in school and in the cottage 
seemed to continually fluctuate between good and very bad. His 
English teacher reluctantly stated in her report that at times he was 
undoubtedly the worst boy she had ever taught, yet his behavior and 
attitude at other times showed a willingness and desire to learn. In 
the cottage he was imudent, but on being reprimanded he became 
penitent and earnestly promised to be good. Frank’s resolutions, 
like many of those made on New Year’s Eve, were soon forgotten. 
He played “Trolley Car” by tying a string to the electric light cord 
and jerking it up and down until something broke and purloined 
electric wires and globes from any part of the building when a suitable 
opportunity presented itself. 

His personal habits were slovenly, for he had a decided dislike 
for soap and water and it required the continual watchfulness of the 
attendant and all those with whom he came in contact, to have him 
make any pretense at cleanliness. 

In 1924, as an experiment, the Principal promoted Frank to an- 
other class where he was with more competent and industrious boys, 
whose example might be expected to have a good influence over 
him and arouse in him a spirit of emulation. This experiment proved 
successful in so far as a general improvement in his work and pro- 
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gress was concerned but unfortunately the improvement did not ex- 
tend to his character and conduct. 

From all of the teachers whose classes he attended he was again 
reported as lazy, mischievous and troublesome; so bad tempered thax 
on certain occasions he threw things around without any apparent 
reason. Deprivation of store, entertainments, moving pictures and 
the various other privileges accorded our boys seemed to have no 
lasting effect. He was indeed a problem. At different times, Frank 
showed a keen desire to appear in the limelight and his greatest am~- 
bition in this respect was to act the clown. When clowning entirely 
on his own initiative with accompanying gestures and facial expres- 
sion, he really was funny. And when, as a special privilege he was 
allowed to take part in several of the entertainments given by the 
teachers, he created a great deal of amusement to the children by his 
antics. In fact, it was very evident that to the smaller boys he was 
a “howling” success. He also took part in the Hallowe’en and Fourth 
of July parades in comic “make ups” of his own devising with great 
eclat and satisfaction to himself. 

As a comedian his imagination did not go any farther than to 
enable him to mimic some person or situation with which he was 
perfectly familiar, and he attained the highest pinnacle of his ambi- 
tion by his versatility in portraying a clown, Charlie Chaplain, and 
old Jersey farmer or “Mr. K. leading the band,” to an audience com- 
posed exclusively of the boys. These impromptu exhibitions were 
held around the corner of one of the buildings, or in one of the 
dormitories. But curious to relate, when Frank had to confine his 
funniness to make it consistent with the character he was supposed 
to represent in last year’s Christmas Play, he was a decided failure. 
He was selected to play the part of a dude. Knowing how poorly 
he memorized his “lines,” the Principal, who very capably directs 
all such entertainments, decided to give him as much leeway as pos- 
sible in order that we might not, in theatrical parlance, “cramp his 
style.” All he was required to do, was to say at the proper time 
“well rather,” “by Jove,” and “most extraordinary Old Top.” He was 
instructed to merely look silly and use his monocle and cane as often 
as the desire occured. But he had, in all probability, never met with 
nor could imagine such a person as a dude and although we gave 
him ocular demonstrations to the point of exhaustion, he would make 
his entrance very often at the wrong moment with a puzzled air, 
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very sober and glum and either forgot his speeches or brought them 
in at the wrong time in a scared, faint, squeaky voice. He ignored 
his monocle altogether, and generally succeeded in tripping over his 
cane, so that instead of coming up to our expectations as a comedian, 
he looked quite pathetic and after a few more trials, the part was 
given to another boy who eventually succeeded in playing it admirably. 

Frank had some ability in putting together the parts of watches 
and clocks, which he attributed to early training he received from his 
grandfather, aud he spent many happy moments engaged in this puz- 
zling occupation. It is not recorded how happy the persons felt, to 
whom the watches and clocks belonged, when Frank was tired of 
“fixing” them. He hardly ever finished anything he started but after 
all, his watches and clocks were “finished” in so far as their further 
utility was concerned. When given the Stenquist Assembly Test; 
Series II “T” he scored 63, equalled or exceeded by 29.9 boys of 
14 years of age (Frank’s age at the time the test was given) and on 
a similar test, Series I “T” he scored 79 equalled or exceeded by 1.2 
boys of same age. Failures of any kind did not appear to have any 
effect upon him. He is manually minded but unfortunately this 
potentiality is minimized by poor judgment, erratic impulsiveness and 
a decided distaste for any prolonged effort, so it may be said that 

“When work was play, Frank worked. 
When work was work, Frank shirked.” 

In 1925 Frank’s progress in school work was at a standstill and 
as it did not appear from his records that further improvement in 
academic work was possible, much less justifiable from his increas- 
ing misconduct in school and cottage; the Principal, who combines 
sympathetic and rare good judgment from long study and practical 
experience with feeble-minded children, deemed it advisable to give 
Frank less school work and a greater variety of occupational train- 
ing. A period of each day was devoted to the healthy open air life 
on the farm and training by short periods in some of the shops. 
About this time, as he was older, his latent instinct for mischief and 
destructfulness was becoming increasingly more apparent and serious. 
From the Farm Foreman came the report that the boy was continually 
tinkering with and breaking machinery; that almost every day he 
cost the farm department from ten cents to five dollars by breakage. 
He had broken a water meter costing fifteen dollars, opened the valves 
of a tank allowing all the contents to escape and had done various 
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other exploits of a like nature which made him a serious responsi- 
bility. He would work at simple tasks for a few moments and then 
slip away somewhere to indulge in more mischief. Expressing regret 
at not being able to give a more favorable report, the Foreman con- 
cluded by stating that “Frank had done one good job since coming 
to the farm department and that with close supervision—‘he watered 


999 


some plants’. 

His work in the laundry, for which he had expressed a pre- 
ference, had to be changed almost daily on account of his destruct- 
fulness. He would take screws out of the machinery, and throw 
articles into the extractor, giving as his excuse “I like to see the 
pieces fly” and among the latest of his mischievous pranks was to 
deluge two trucksful of wet clothes with oil he had “borrowed” from 
the boiler house “to get the man’s goat” as he expressed it. He seem- 
ed continually planning destruction and neither the loss of privileges 
nor moral suasion seemed to have any effect on him. His promises 
to be good did not last and altogether he appeared to have such 
tendencies that were he free of restraint and left to his own resources 
he would in all probability, spend the greater part of his future in 
prison. 

I first became personally acquainted with Frank when he came 
to me shortly after his admission to the Training School and told 
me of his desire to play in the band or the bugle corps—“Boogle 
Corpse” as he expressed it. I assured him it was a great idea and 
inquired what instrument he preferred. He wanted to play the cor- 
net, and to convince me of his musical ability he whistled “Peggy 
O’Neill” very shrilly with his little fingers locked in the corners of 
his mouth, an accomplishment peculiar to most small boys. He was 
given a trial lesson on the cornet but was considerably surprised to 
find it not so easy to play as a mouth harmonica; thereupon he lost 
all interest in it and wanted to play the snare drum. After a brief 
trial on the drum, I knew he would never succeed on that instru- 
ment because of his almost total lack of rhythm, the most essential 
requirement of a snare drummer. To satisfy his longing he was 
“tried out” on a few other instruments and when he was told that 
in order to become a proficient player he would be required to do 
lots of work and practice his interest perceptibly waned. Finally I 
suggested giving him a trial as base drummer in the boys bugle corps 
—at this suggestion he grinned and seemed very much pleased with 
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the idea. Alas! here again his poor sense of rhythm handicapped 
him more than ever. He beat the drum loud enough and long enough 
generally coming in with a few extra beats after the buglers had 
finished, but not soon enough. In other words, he simply could not 
“keep time.” So that after a few trials, when the buglers began to 
express their disapproval of his technique as a drummer, volubly and 
forcefully, I had to dispense with his services. 

Frank lived a simple well-directed life here. He had all the 
privileges of morning assemblies, weekly entertainments, moving pic- 
tures, birthday parties, store, baseball, the swimming pool in summer, 
a wonderful time at Christmas and Fourth of July and as much 
latitude for play as the average boy could wish for. He was made 
as happy as possible and not reminded of his misdemeanors; each 
day being a new start and another chance to “make good.” But in 
spite of this and the exemplary conduct and good fellowship of the 
majority of his playmates, his complexity of character prevented him 
from doing the right thing. 

It is a maxim of Prof. Johnstone’s that there are no really down- 
right bad boys, and we like to believe this of Frank, poor, pitiable, 
happy-go-lucky creature, with his fondness for clowning and mimicry, 
wise enough in the ways of the world to know better, but too weak 
willed through heredity and early environment to carry out any good 
intentions he had. In spite of all his faults, I believe we all like to 
think of him imaginatively as a combination of Puck, Peter Pan and 
Huckleberry Finn. 

He is at present at our Colony at Menantico, a few miles from 
the Training School, under the capable direction of Mr. Merithew 
and his assistants, who have worked wonders in the reformation of 
boys like Frank through a wide range of open air activities and un- 
bounded room for play, where a fellow can earn the privilege of do- 
ing almost anything he likes; dig a robber’s cave, build an Injun hut 
or have a circus and in the summer go down like a “regular guy” 
to the swimming hole in the creek and have lots of fun. It is there 
we now look for our problem boy’s complete reformation. 
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New Jersey's Commissioner 


The institution men and women of the State are expressing their 
heartiest approval of the action of the State Board of Institutions 
and Agencies in naming William J. Ellis as Commissioner. Since 
the resignation of Dr. Burdette G. Lewis two or three months ago, 
Dr. Ellis has been Acting-Commissioner and his election at this 
time is a fitting recognition not only of the satisfactory way he has 
performed the duties in the interim, but also of his ability as Dr. 
Lewis’ assistant for a number of years. 

Under our law the Commissioner and the State Board have great 
powers as well as great responsibilities in relation to the institutions 
and it means a great deal to the superintendents and their institutions 
to have someone who knows their problems so intimately. There 
is a warm personal regard for Dr. Ellis as well as an appreciation 
of his knowledge and ability. He has always appreciated the diffi- 


culties of managing an institution and his loyalty when there has 
been trouble is noteworthy. 


Dr. Ellis has been Director of the Divisions of Education and 
Classification of the Department since Dr. Doll went to Ohio, serv- 
ing as his assistant prior to that time. Under his direction the work 
of studying and classifying the wards of the State in all of its in- 
stitutions has gone forward so that today New Jersey stands far ahead 
in its intimate knowledge of the actual condition of its wards and its 
knowledge of the best means of treating and training them. Serving 
as a member of the psychological staff during the war and then 
entering into the details of examining and classifying in the different 
types of institutions in the State, he has had unusual opportunities 
to know the State’s wards as individuals. His broad vision, his scienti- 
fic and conservative type of mind, his open heart and cheerful smile 
combine to make him the kind of Commissioner New Jersey needs. 

Besides his fine personal qualifications he is a resident of the 
State; he is an ex-service man; he has had experience in the work 
and his election is advancing one within the staff and while none 
of these things are essential they remove a certain criticism. 

The State Board is to be congratulated upon its choice. Mem- 
bers of both political parties, boards of managers and superintendents, 
relatives and inmates will find in the new Commissioner a helpful, 
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understanding friend actuated by only one motive and that, to give 
to those who need the help and guidance of the State those things 
which they need. 

New Jersey has forged steadily ahead in its program for the 
care, treatment and training of its wards. It has cost much money 
because for many years but little was done—but none of this money 
was wasted or dishonestly used. Crowded conditions are giving way, 
mere care is giving place to treatment and training, friends and 
relatives are more satisfied and the wards of the State are happier. 
The future looks very bright and we welcome our new Captain 
assuring him our sincerest loyalty and support. 


Have Your Children Personalities? 


“A social worker brought a child to an institution. The superin- 
tendent asked how the child’s widowed mother was employed. The 
child said, “She sweeps offices.” The social worker interrupted, “No, 


she is a scrubwoman.” This offended the child and he reiterated, 
“She isn’t a scrubwoman. She sweeps offices,’—much to the an- 
noyance of the social worker. 

Similarly lay visitors to institutions often display an amazing 
lack of regard for the sensibilities and pride of the child. “Is she an 
orphan?” will be said within hearing of the child herself. ‘What is 
wrong with that child?’ is another offensive query typical of what 
may greet the ears of a child in any of our 1,500 American institutions 
for children. Another unlovely greeting visitors frequently utter is, 
“Why was this child sent to the institution?’ These questions usually 
stir up the particular memories we are trying to make less irritating 
for the child. 

Still more inexcusable is the habit thoughtlessly acquired by 
many good superintendents and housemothers. They forget that the 
child has ears when they volunteer information which should be 
transmitted only confidentially or not at all. “He cannot help it.” 
“This is the little girl whose parents are dead.” “Come here, John. 
Now this boy’s mother has deserted him.” “The dark-haired boy is 
here because his mother was murdered by his father, who is now in 
prison.” These seem strange words to come from the staff of a child- 
caring institution. Fortunately not all superintendents and employees 
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make such blunders—but the fact remains that such statements are only 
too typical of what we hear as we visit institutions throughout the 
country. 

None of us would speak with such carelessness and effrontery 
of an adult—at least not within his or her hearing. Yet anyone will 
grant that the soul or personality of a child really needs more and 
not less gentleness than we accord to the hard heart of an adult. 
Better say of your next door grown-up neighbor than of an institu- 
tion child—‘‘He used to live in A Street. We have a great deal of 
trouble with him.” There is no longer an excuse for those profes- 
sionally engaged in child care to ignore the psychological elements to 
which we have referred when even the daily newspapers have written 
of the powers of suggestion and Coue. 

Neither visitors who may give money, nor those of us engaged 
in child care have any right to make the child’s soul writhe—just 
because he happens to be orphaned or afflicted with some handicap. 

—Information Exchange 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Firemen Guests at Training School* 


Management of Institution Shows 
Appreciation of Work Done by Fire Fighters 


The Training School management made another touch-down at 
entertaining last evening when they had the firemen as guests. The 
Pioneer, the Reliance, South Vineland and Main Road companies 
all responded to the invitation to be entertained. The company was 
estimated at 200, including the wives of the firemen and the few in- 
vited friends and the officials. The band greeted the visitors with 
several selections and inmates of the school proceeded to put on the 
stage of Garrison Hall one of those performances that cause old and 
new visitors of the school to marvel. Recitations and drills were 
given and songs and band music, showing the training the children 
had received. Some of the new visitors were wonder struck at the 
manner in which the performances were given. They could hardly 
realize how children could perform so perfectly, so utterly uncon- 
scious of the audience. It showed the great patience in training 
at the school. 
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Director E. R. Johnstone made one of his customary speeches 
which was enjoyed as well as was any part of the program. He 
told of the mind that was so hard to develop. The normal person 
does things and the next moment says, “Why did I do that?” The 
mind slumped for a second but came immediately back. Most of 
the children had the mind that allowed such things to happen and 
these children’s minds could not be brought back except in a measure. 
They could be taught to dress themselves and to eventually take 
care of themselves under the watchful eye of the superintendent. 
Now and then one came back sufficiently to go out in the world and 
associate with other people. 

After the entertainment down stairs the party was conducted 
to the second story where a feast was spread. This was greatly en- 
joyed while Mr. Johnstone told of the desire of the management to 
do something to show the appreciation of what he called the won- 
derful work of the firemen in saving the Maxham cottage from 
destruction. 

From this on Superintendent C. E. Nash took charge and rounded 
out a great evening with games and old fashioned dancing. Some 
of the games caused roars of laughter as the superintendent played 
tricks on the firemen and friends. 

*Reprinted through the courtesy of the Vineland Evening Journal—Editor. 





“A large proportion of those who are feebleminded are per- 
sons who would not be recognized as such by the untrained observer. 
They are not the imbeciles nor idiots who plainly show in their 
countenances the extent of their mental defect. They are people 
whom the community has tolerated and helped to support, at the 
same time that it has deplored their vices and their inefficiency. 
They are people who have worn the pity rather than the blame of 
their neighbors, but no one seems to suspect the real cause of their 
delinquencies, which careful psychological tests have now determined 
to be feeblemindedness.” GODDARD 





Our friends will be glad to know that Maxham Cottage is now 
under roof and the work inside the building can continue whether 
the weather be good or bad, mild or cold. The spirit of the working 
men has been fine and on many a cold and stormy day they have 
worked to this end in order that there might be as little further des- 
truction as possible following the fire. 
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